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Daniel Webster's Knowledge of the Bible. — While a mere lad he read with such 
power and expression that the passing teamsters, who stopped to water their 
horses, used to get " "Webster's boy " to come out beneath the shade of the trees 
and read the Bible to them. Those who heard Mr. Webster, in later life, recite 
passages from the Hebrew prophets and Psalms, say that he held them spell- 
bound, while each passage, even the most familiar, came home to them in a new 
meaning. One gentleman says that he never received such ideas of the majesty 
of God and the dignity of man as he did one clear night when Mr. Webster, stand- 
ing in the open air, recited the eighth Psalm. 

Webster's mother observed another old fashion of New England in training 
ber son. She encouraged him to memorize such Scripture passages as impressed 
him. The boy's retentive memory, and his sensitiveness to Bible metaphors and 
to the rhythm of the English version, stored his mind with Scripture. On one 
occasion the teacher of the district school offered a jack-knife to the boy who 
should recite the greatest number of verses from the Bible. When Webster's 
turn came, he arose and reeled off so many verses that the master was forced to 
cry, " enough." It was the mother's training and the boy's delight in the idioms 
and music of King James's version that made him the "Biblical Concordance of 
the Senate." 

But these two factors made him more than a " concordance." The Hebrew 
prophets inspired him to eloquent utterances. He listened to them, until their 
vocabulary and idioms, as expressed in King James's translation, became his 
mother-tongue. Of his lofty utterances it may be said, as Wordsworth said of 
Milton's poetry, they are " Hebrew in soul." Therefore they project themselves 
into the future. 

The young man who would be a writer that shall be read, or an orator whom 
people will hear, should study the English Bible. Its singular beauty and great 
power as literature, the thousand sentiments and associations which use has 
attached to it, have made it a mightier force than any other book. — Youth's 
Companion. 



The Messianic Interpretation of Nathan's Prophecy to David, — This prophecy 
marks an important stage in the Old Testament revelation which prepared the 
way for the Messiah's coming. The primeval promise to Adam held out the hope 
of deliverance through " the seed of the woman ; " Abraham received the assur- 
ance that " in his seed should all the nations of the earth be blessed ; " Jacob in his 
dying blessing assigned the sceptre to Judah. Thus the whole human race, one 
nation of the race, and one tribe of the nation, were successively designated to be 
the means of realising the promise of blessing to mankind. And now by this pro- 
phetic declaration a further limitation was made, and the family of David was 
chosen out of the tribe of Judah as the depositai-y of the promise. 

At this epoch of the national history, Israel's hopes centred in the theocratic 



